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| Providence has placed him. He can live 
ona little, and very poor food, and his long 
' neck helps him to reach the leaves of the 
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ORIGINAL. 


TURKISH TRAVELLERS. 


Harry, come look at this picture. Here 
js acompany of Turkish merchants crossing 
adesert. They have come to a place, where 
they have concluded to stop and rest. 
Their camels are unloaded, and they are 
building a fire to cook their dinner. 
Should’nt you think it would be a very 
tiresome way of travelling, on the camel’s 
back ? 

You have read enough to know, that 
horses would’nt serve the same purpose as 
acamel in the desert. One reason is, they 
need water very often, and that cannot be 
obtained for a great many miles. Another 
is, they cannot bear so much fatigue and 
heat, and being nervous and mettlesome, 
the flies and insects, common in such hot 
climates, would make them quite un- 
manageable. 

The few trees which are found in the 
desert, grow to a great height, before 
throwing out any foliage, and afford no 
shade, so you see, that horses would soon 
die insuch a climate. But the hardy pa- 
tient camel is well fitted for the place where 


high trees. He can drink water enough at 
atime to last him tenor twelve days, and can 





| bear very heavy burdens. They kneel down 


while men are loading them. A camel 


) would be of very little use in this part of 


the world, they are brought here in the 


' menageries, but only to be looked at. 
_ They are not fast enough, for our purposes, 


who are used to travelling by steam so 
much. Harry, what should you think of 
getting on acamel’s back to go a journey, 
oronan errand of business? What should 
you think, if your father, instead of sending 
his bales of goods in the freight cars to 
Albany, should load up a poor camel, and 
drive all the way himself? He* would 
think it slow business, I fancy. But those 
Turks don’t look in much of a hurry. Do 
they? They are naturally an indolent 
people, but they are resting now, lounging 
round, sleeping and smoking, which last is 
their delight. That long pipe is called a 
meerschaum, and they always carry it 
wherever they go. They smoke every 
leisure moment they have, and seem to 
take realcomfort init too. I should rather 
take my comfort some other way, should’nt 
you? But with the Turks it is a univer- 


. %al custom. Ifyou should tell a Turk that 


tobacco was a slow poison—he would laugh 
at you, or perhaps say, he never heard of, 
sucha thing—for they begin the practice of 
using it when they are young. They are 
hot instructed like American boys, in what 
18 pernicious to health, and their constitu- 
tions being stronger, they do not feel the 
effects of such indulgencies as you would. 

. though cigar smoking is very common 
in this country, yet, you can find agreat 
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many people among us, who can live 
and be happy, without the use of tobacco. 
I hope my Harry will be one, as well 
as all other boys who are readers of the 
companion. 

Anna HartTLey. 








Narrative. 
THE SHADY LANE. 


‘Come,’ said Henry Woods, to his sis- 
jter Mary, ‘let us go and walk down shady 
lane.’ 

*O, yes, just let me get my sun-bonnet 
and I will go.’ 

So Mary tied on her bonnet, and the two 
children, hopping and jumping, entered the 
shady lane, a lovely spot with flowery banks 
and noble trees, and the little brook by the 
side of the land tumbling and tossing along 
over such clean stones, made smooth and 
round by the clear water. 

Henry and Mary gathered flower after 
flower; Henry, being the tallest, could 
climb high, and reach over the brook for 
the prettiest; and Mary would dance and 
jump as she saw him get a beauty which 
she feared he could not reach; and she 
would almost kiss the pretty sweet flower 
when in her hand. 

Then they began to look for strawberries, 
and at last Henry found, on looking very 
sharp among some green leaves, the sweet, 
red berry; then he took along grass and 
slipped the berries upon it nntil he had 
quite a long string full. 

And now the sun was setting, and they 
could no more see the shadow of the great 
elm, and Henry said it was time for them 
to go home; so he took up his berries, and 
Mary gathered up her flowers, nodding her 
head this way and that, as she placed the 
prettiest flower in the most conspicuous 
place; atlast they started on their way 
home, and Mary said, 

*I will give these flowers to mother, and 
you can give your strawberries to father ; 
will that not be nice ?” 

Henry did nof answer Mary directly, for 
a thought just that moment brought to his 
mind that they had disobeyed their mo- 
ther’s directions in leaving home to walk 
down the shady lane. She had told them 
not to leave home till her return; now it 
will not do for them to bring home the 
berries and flowers, for their mother will 
then know that they have been to walk; 
but if they go home without them she will 
not, know anything about it. So did 
Henry’s wicked heart reason; he turned to 
Mary, and said, 

* Let us eat the strawberries, and throw 
away the flowers, for you know mother will 
be very angry at us for disobeying her.’ 

So Mary took a few of the berries and 
began to eat them, but her heart was too 
full for her to enjoy them, and she kept 
her eyes upon the flowers, and turned 
them round and round in her hand ;‘and 
when Henry took the last of the berries 
and handed them to her, her eyes were 
full of tears, and she said, 

‘I do not wish any more, and I shall 
not throw away my flowers; I shall take 
them to mother, and tell her we are sorry 
for disobeying her, and I know she will 
forgive us, she is so kind, and always lets 
us go down the lane whenever we ask to 
go; was it not a pity we did not ask her 
to let us go before she left; I know she 
would, and then we should not feel so bad- 
ly; and you would have the strawberries 
for father.’ 

Henry did not like to have Mary tell; 











but when she spoke of his mother being so 





kind, he felt that it would bt wrong to de- 
ceive her, and he said, ‘ we will tell mother 
all about it, and that we will not do* so 
again.’ 

When they reached their home, a carriage 
came to the door, and out sprang their 
father and mother; she greeted them with 
one of her pleasant smiles. 

‘Now you may get into the carriage and 
your father will give you a drive too; so 
in they jumped, and had it not been for 
their remembered disobedience how much 
they could have enjoyed; but now they 
could not think of anything else ; and then 
to be rewarded for what they knew they 
were undeserving; and then their father 
was so pleasant, pointing out all that was 
beautiful to them. But still their hearts 
were heavy—and when they got home Mary 
told their mother, how they had been to 
walk and had just got home, as she arrived, 
and that if she would forgive them for dis- 
obeying her they would try not to do so 
again. 

Mrs. Woods was very much grieved, but 
was.very glad to have them tell her; she 
told Henry she was very sorry he should 
do wrong himself, and tempt his sister to 
do the same. 

See how these children, by disobedience, 
could spoil the pleasure of that pleasant 
ramble in the shady lane; and so may we 
embitter every pleasant thing in life, by 
disobeying the commands of our Father in 
Heaven; let us avoid every temptation to 
sin, for the remembrance will cling to us, 
even after we know we are forgiven. 


SHoral Gales. 

















ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 19. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 

Martial music, waving banners, nodding 
plumes—a gay and brilliant picture this— 
one of the few dazzling ones which are 
lying in my portfolio. 

I was in New York for a few days, mak- 
ing one of the many who fill the spacious 
parlors, and rush to the luxurious tables of 
the Astor House. As luck would have it, 
I was there just at the time when Scott re- 
turned from the bloody plains of Mexico, 
with all his laurels fresh upon his brow, 
arrived in the Babel city, always ready to 
spread her banners to the breeze, and to 
hurra till her enormous throat is hoarse. 
New York was thrown into a tumult of 
excitement as ‘“‘ the conquering hero came.” 
Agrand military reception at the battery, 
a procession, speeches at the City Hall, a 
dinner givén by the civil authorities at the 
Astor House, illuminations, and fire works, 
were the order of the day and night. Now 
I must confess to a great weakness in re- 
gard to military parade and pomp. From 
the hour in which my delighted ears first 
took in the sound of the solitary drum and 
one lone shrill fife, belonging to the train- 
ers in my native village, to the present 
moment, I have always rushed in eager 
haste to the doors and windows, whenever 
a glimpse could be caught of an epaulette, 

or a red-tipped feather; and have been 
invariably wrought up into a patriotic fever 
by every bugle-note and horn-blast which 
has met my ear. What was the effect of 
all the ‘“‘pomp and circumstance” of a 
New York military turn-out, may be readi- 
ly conceived. It really was’a most impos- 
ing sight; and I particularly enjoyed the 
view I got of the separate detachments, as 
they passed on their way to the general 
rendezvous. Company after company swept 
by, glittering like the sun, with gorgeous 





banners flying, horses prancing, and stir- 
ring music breathing out ever and anon, in 
wild victorious bursts. 

All the ladies of our house had stationed 
themselves on the balcony, or in chairs at 
the open windows to wait for the proces- 
sion; at last it came, in its enormous length, 
magnificently glittering, and defiled into 
the Park. Conspicuous amid the closely- 
gathered ranks was the brave old warrior, 
‘higher than they from his shoulders up- 
wards.” Calmly and gracefully he res- 
ponded to the greetings of the crowd, bow- 
ing repeatedly with uncovered head as he 
passed by. 

I suppose it would have been impossible 
to look upon him with an impartial eye, 
amid the excitement of such a scene; but 
the old General at that moment answered 
perfectly to my ¢deal of a warrior. His 
immense frame, his sun-burned features, 
his graceful self-possession, and his noble 
bearing, all spoke the veteran-commander, 
the conqueror in many a well fought battle. 

An immense multitude had filled the 
park ; 50, 000 the newspapers said the next 
morning, and the crowd, as I looked down 
upon it from the balcony, was itself an im- 
posing spectacle. It was a sea of human 
faces, upturned to look at a single engros- 
sing object. It swayed back and forth like 
the heaving billows, and then became fixed 
and calm. When Gen. Scot came forth 
upon the steps of the City Hall, a shout 
went up to the skies from those 50 000 
human voices, and such a shout! I 
seemed as if the very foundations of the 
earth were shaken, and there was in it 
something tremendously grand to my un- 
accustomed ear. It told of the power of 
one soul over many souls, of the mysterious 
sway which may lead millions subject. 

Such were the outward aspects of the 
scene; but other and sadder visions rose 
before my soul, as I gazed upon it—visions, 
of mangled and dying men, crushed be- 
neath the hoof of the war-horse; living, 
breathing, immortal beings butchering 
each other by thousands; of childless 
widows and fatherless children, weeping 
in desolate homes, for those thus slaughter- 
ed; and cries of agony seemed blended 
with that shout of victory. Is it then such 
glory to have killed men—to have mangled 
the bodies, and sent to the judgement seat 
the souls of myriads? Is it not rather 
glory tolove men; to bless them; to save 
their bodies, if we may, but especially their 
souls from death? Who, upon a dying 
bed would not rather have given a cup of 
cold water even, to a suffering fellow-man, 
than to have butchered tens of thousands ? 
War may be necessary; a gigantic evil 
growing out of our sinful natures. We must 
admire the skill and talent by which the 
warrior plans and accomplishes his great 
results; but is it rightto invest him with 
greater honors than we bestow upon any 
man besides? 

There is a fascination about the name 
and fame ofa warrior, which I plead guilty 
to having never felt ; butitis not the truest 
and noblest feeling of a Christian heart. 
Imposing as his achievements are, the life 
of a humble, faithful, courageous Christian, 
laboring in obscurity to bless his fellow- 
men ; reaping no laurels, and expecting no 
commendation from earthly voices, is still 
more impressing, still nobler in the sight 
of God, and the watching angels, yes, and 
of every right-feeling man and woman too. 

None have ever been so guod and so great, 
or have raised themselves so high, as to be 
above the reach of troubles. Our Lord was 
“a man of sorrow.” 
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COMPANION. 











Learning. 
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There is a despair in homesickness, for 
which there is no consolation. It was a 
feeling new to me, and I did not know how 
to bear it. I was perfectly sure that con- 
tentment would never take the place of it 
with such surroundings. 

As I sat in my lonely room after my ar- 
rival, leaning my head on my hands, with 
the tears streaming down my face, a gentle 
tap on the door started me. 

*Now what shall I do,’ thought I, ‘my 
eyes are so swollen with crying I dare not 
see anybody ;’ but before I could decide to 
answer the knock, my little fellow-traveller 
stood before me. She looked at me with 
amazement, for though I had been in the 
house an hour, I had not had the courage 
to take off my bonnet—and my face told 
the story of my griefs. 

*Come Anna, don’t be miserable,’ said 
she, * yon’ll get used to this place by and 
by.’ IL shook my head. ‘Ah, but you 
will though, I can tell you. I’ve been 
away from home before, and know all about 
it. Come, dry up your tears, and come 
down to dinner. Did’nt you hear the 
bell?’ ‘Dinner!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you don’t 
suppose I could eat any dinner!’ ‘ Well, 
come with me and try, at least. You 
must’nt stay here any longer,’ and, untying 
my bonnet, at the same time slipping her 
hand affectionately round’ my waist, she 
drew me along with her down stairs. 

Formidable enough it was in my condi- 
tion, to face a table full of boarders, with 
the doctor and his wife presiding. How- 
ever, they were either all too busy, or had 
too much good sense to notice me, and I 
took my place with the rest, determined 
not to disgrace myself any further, though 
my heart was swelling too big to make 
room for my dinner. A plate of fried ham 
was put before me, which, but for the fumes 
that issued from the kitchen in its cooking, 
I should not have mistaken froma piece of 
sole leather. Unfortunate beginning! I 
made an attempt at one mouthful, when a 
thought of the relishing dainties on my 
mother’s table, came over me, and the chok- 
ing sensation in my throat came on so 
violently as to prevent all possibility of its 
going down, I gave it up, and asking to be 
excused, rushed up stairs to my room, 
with the settled determination, if Isaw the 
light of another day, that no fear of my 
parent’s displeasure, should prevent its 
finding me on my way home. 

My little friend soon found me, and with 
her sweet face full of sympathy, sat down 
,at my side, and taking me by the hand, 
did her best to comfort me. 

‘Now Anna,’ she said, there really is no 
sense in yourcrying so. Yourroom, for one 
thing, is far pleasanter than mine, which is 
the back side of the house, and one of the 
windows looks right intoa pigsty. I had 
the pleasure just before dinner of seeing 
three of its innocent inmates butchered 
before my eyes. Now you must confess 
that is not a very pleasant prospect. Then 
there are three other girls in the room with 
me, while you are honored by rooming 
alone. I think it must be because you are 
a deacon’s daughter, that they have favored 
youso much.’ I smiled at this, and re- 
plied, ‘I do not by any means, consider it 
a favor. I only wish you could sleep in 
this high feather bed with me. If I once 
get into it alone, I shall never find myself 
in the morning. What were they think- 
ing of -—Why,1'm not allowed at home to 
sleep on feathers at all. However its no 
matter, for I shall not stay here, and there 
is no use in talking about it.’ 

‘Oh yes, you will stay here, and be hap- 
py too after a while,’ said Helen. ‘You 
are tired now and need rest, after you have 
had one good night’s sleep, you will wake 
up bright andcheerful. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing, we will take a walk before breakfast. 
The road looks pleasant up yonder, and we 
will go and see where it leads. There is 
ahigh hill beyond, and a lovely grove. 
Of all things in the world, I do enjoy 
rambling in the woods, and you will too, 
when you are feeling happy. Why Anna! 
I see the sunshine in your face already. 
Come straighten your things a little, and 
make your room look inviting, if possible. 


.ing house rules here, about neatness and 
order in our rooms. There must be ‘a 





place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place,’ to begin with.’ ‘Oh don’t talk 
to me of rules yet.’ said I. ‘1’ve no heart 
to open that trunk my mother packed so 
nicely, or to put any thing away.’ 

Helen seeing the tears start again, said, 
‘Well, never mind your things now, come 


with me out into the fresh air, and forget | 


every thing, but that you and I will be 
friends; and as I am the oldest, I shall 
have a sort of guardianship over you, and 
shall let you into all the mysteries of board- 
ing school priveleges and privations. You 
must’nt expect every thing will be pleasant, 
or taste as good as at hume. We hav'nt 
come here merely to enjoy ourselves, but 
we will though, and without breaking the 
rules either. But mind one thing, Anna, 
homesickness must end here. We can’t 
have any more of that. When we once 
get into school, and you have got through 
with the introduction to our tall, slim dig- 
nified teacher, don’t be frightened now, 
for let me tell you, she is as clever as she 
is tall—strict enough, to be sure, but as 


_you have got to begin, and go through all 


the departments, you may as well etart 
friendly. Make up your mind to like her, 
and all will go well enough.’ 

Whether I got over my homesickness, 
and followed Helen's advice, I will tell my 
little readers another time. 

Anna Hartley. 
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Morality, 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


“Wondrous truths, and manifoldas wondrous, 
God hath written in the stars above, 

But not less in the bright flowers under us, 
Stand the revelations of His love.” 








What are earth’s flowers, but our Heav- 
enly Father’s smiles ; what but messages of 
love to his children—his dependants want 
but incentives to admiration, wonder, and 
gratitude? Let us, dear readers, walk to- 
gether amid these bright and beautiful 
blossoms, and learn their teachings. 

They lead our thoughts upwards. When 
a child has a present, which she values 
much, and which is, perhaps, lovely to look 
upon, does she not immediately think of 
the friend from whom it came, and with 
kind and loving feelings? Does she not 
feel as though the most she could do for 
that individual, would scarcely be sufficient 
to shew her gratitude? So should we feel 
towards God. Like every other ‘ good 
and perfect gift,’ flowers are from Him. 
They are scattered all over the earth, to 
cheer our hearts, and gladden our eyes, 
and for another blessing, for which to bless 
and love Him. Every time, then, that we 
see one of these ‘ smiles’ let us stop and 
ask ourselves—‘ Am I mindful of the Hand 
which gives this—am I sufficiently thank- 
ful *” 

2d. They tell us of God's care for us. 

We are told in the New Testament, that 
if the grass and flowers of the field are 
clothed by Divine power, how much more 
shall his intelligent creatures receive his 
care and compassion. God never forgets 
us—and when we cannot take care of our- 
selves, he watches over us, and keeps us 
from harm. Let us never be weary of 
serving one so good to us, but do all in our 
power to grow in grace, and be useful 
members of society. Let us rouse ourselves 
from the lethargy, into which we are so 
easily led, and take a higher v4ew of life. 
Live as we shall wish we had done when 
summoned from earth; live as deserving of 
our Creator’s notice and blessing. 

3d. Flowers are emblems of man’s death 
and resurrection. From winter’s clouds 
fall the soft white snow, and forms a pure 
shroud for the rose and myrtle, as well as 
the ‘ modest wild violet’ and japan lily. 
The chilling north wind has passed over 
the flower-bed, and all appear void of life. 
Their leaves dried and withered have fallen 
to the ground, and the brown stalk stands 
but the sad remnant of departed beauty. 
Through the long wintry hours, they quiet- 
ly rest, waiting for the ‘sweet spring 
time,’ to come out again fresh and beautiful. 

Infancy and youth may be very happily 
spent, friends may be around us who are 


| devoted to us, and anticipate our every 


wish—sunshine ever around our pathway, 


' and above all, we may have laidin Heaven, 
I suppose you know, there are strict board- | 


treasures which grow brighter and brighter 
till we go there ourselves to find them. 
But the long night ofdeath comes to all. 


It has no respect to age, or circumstance— 
The grave is the narrow house ‘ appointed 
to all the living.’ But blessed be God, 
here is not the end. So surely as we lie 
down to take our last sleep, so surely is 
there a resurrection—a resurrection of faded 
buried hopes—a resurrection of immortal 
souls—this will be a Heavenly spring. 
This earth bears bright and beautiful 
flowers; but what are they, compared to 
the never fading ones in Paradise. The 
worm in the bud, can destroy their beauty 
here, but there they never fade—never tlie. 
Reader—forget not, that this is not your 
home—but prepare your never dying soul 
for the immediate presence of God. Z. 


THE AGED. 

‘If my father were seventy years old, I 
should cry my eyes out,’ said a truly affec- 
tionate and devoted daughter of a very kind 
and doting father, to a lady who acciden- 
tally remarked that her own father’s age 
was threescore years and ten. The writer 
of this article happened to be present when 
the above remark was made, though not 
engaged in the conversation, and, being at 
that time on a visit to the home of his 
childhood, where lived his father, just on 
the verge of tourscore years, it filled him 
with emotions not easily to be described. 

Asa general thing, my own observation 
leads me to remark, that the real condition 
of the aged, their nearness to ‘ that undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,’ is little thought of, or 
cared for, except by those who hold the en- 
dearing relation of child or grandchild ; 
and I may safely add, that the aged, as in- 
dividuals, are seldom treated with more re- 
spect or civility, to say nothing of venera- 
tion, than are the middle aged, or even the 
young. Asa proof of this last assertion, I 
ask the reader, if a frequent passenger in 
an omnibus or railroad car, to notice how 
seldom will a boy, or most young men, give 
place to a gray-haired, almost helpless old 
man, or tottering, decrepit old woman, 
when the seats are all taken up, especially 
if the weather be unpleasant. The spirit 
of the compellative sentence, ‘* go up, bald 
head,” inhabits as extensively the hearts 
of the young and the thoughtless, at the 
present day, in the judgment of the writer, 
though it may not manifest itself in the 
overt act, as it did the hearts of those forty 
children whom, the Bible informs us, the 
bears tore in pieces. But I am wandering 
from my first intention. I wish to look at 
the aged; to reflect upon the sober truth, 
that they are literally and visibly ‘ passing 
away ;’ that though they are with us to: 
day, ‘ time’s effacing fingers’ may, to-mor- 
row, do their hasty work, and the loved 
and the honored may be no more to us. 
We look upon them as those who have 
passed through all the various periods from 
infancy to extreme old age; who have 
borne all the disappointments of youth, en- 
countered all the difficulties and hardships 
of manhood ; who have had all their joy 
and sorrow, triumph and defeat, prosperity 
and adversity, incident to a life on earth, 
and are now, every day, expecting to take 
their last look upon earth and earthly ob- 
jects. I shallnever forget the impression 
made upon my mind and heart, during 
that recent short three weeks at my father’s 
residence in the country. Every morning 
and evening, he took his Bible, just as he 
has done for more than half a century, read 
a whole chapter, or psalm, as the case 
might be, and at the close of the reading, 
exclaimed, ‘ Blessed book! let us try and 
worship God ;’ then knelt down and offer- 
ed up a rather lengthy prayer to the Most 
High, with as much apparent assurance 
that his offering was acceptable, and that 
an answer wonld be given to his universal 
petition, as the most dutiful child could 
hope for a needed favor from the fondest 
parent. 

This aged ‘ follower of the Lamb,’ as he 
says he tries to be, is now reading the 
Bible through in course ; and I often heard 
him say, ‘ the Bible never appeared so pre- 
cious to me, as it does now.’ He talks as 
freely of the disolution which he knows 
must speedily come upon him, and of the 
passage through ‘the dark valley of the 
shadow of death,’ as he does of the under- 
taking of a journey to any favorite place, 
or the accomplishment of any desired ob- 
ject. He is full of faith, and trusts to the 
*merey of God,’ for salvation. He is very 
fond of singing the ‘ old tunes’ and the new 

















* Revival Hymns.’—[ Ch. Watchman. 
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Natural History. 
A WHALE’S TOOTHACHE, 


EXTRACT FROM A WHALEMAN’S JOURNAL. 


. Among the ailments to which Sperm 
whales are subject, is the jumping tooth- 
ache. It operates on their nervous sys- 
tems, as it does upon those of mankind, 
rendering them crabbed and _ fractious, 
Just at daybreak, one morning, while we 
were cruising on the ‘ off-shore” ground, 
a violent commotion in the. water, about 
two miles ahead, resembling breakers, at- 
tracted attention. It continued unabated 
till within fifty rods of it, when a sperm 
whale, (for such it proved to be) threw his 
entire body into the air and fell back into 
his native element with a tremendous re. 
port. Of course the yards were hauled 
aback, and the boats lowered, but several 
minutes elapsed before it was deemed pru- 
dent to approach the monster. Finding, 
however, that he had no idea of becoming 
quiet, we advanced with caution, and suc. 
ceeded in securing one iron firmly in his 
back; which rendered him more restless, 
Giving him plenty of slack line, we remoy- 
ed toa respectful distance, hoping he would 
sound or retreat; but he was not disposed 
to do either. So taking to our oars we 
pulled sufficiently near to give the boat- 
header an opportunity to lance him. He 
seemed to be aware of our intention, for he 
turned and rushed towards us with the de- 
sign of giving us a fawing, which we narrov- 
ly escaped. During the next half hour he 
chased us, and it was with much difficulty 
that we avoided him. When near us, be 
turned his back and raised his jaw, bring. 
ing to view two handsome rows of ivory. 
Among terzific objects, and enraged whak 
holds a prominent place. 

An hour passed in unavailing attempt 
to accomplish the desired object; the 
whale becoming more and more furiow, 
and the hope of conquering him growix 
fainter. Atlength, while the attention ¢ 
the monster was directed towards us, th 
mate came upon him from an opposite d: 
rection and dealt a death wound, relieviy 
us of a burden of anxiety, which indicate 
itselfin the pallid countenances and nervow 
agitation of the boat’s crew. He was vey 
reluctant to yield, and the death struggk 
was long and violent. If a cat has nix 
lives, as is sometimes remarked, that fe: 
low had nineteen. 

Before night his blubber was in the tr: 
pots, and his jaw was stripped of its cove: 
ing. On extracting the teeth, the caused 
his singular movement was revealed. The 
cavities in several contained a large numbe 
of worms, an eighth of an inch in length 
The teeth were perfectly sound, but tit 
marrow or nerve of the tooth, which was a 
inch in diameter at the lower extremity, 
was in many of them entirely consumed by 
the insects that seemed to have bred there. 

[ Hallowell Gazetie. 








FELINE ATTACHMENT. 


The attachment cats form for places, it 
contradistinction to the dog’s attachment 
for individuals, has been often remarked, 
and therefore renders the following story. 
for which we have respectable vouchers,! 
curious fact in natural history. A famil 
residing in Woburn, about fifteen milé 
from Boston, changed their place of res 
dence to this city, leaving behind the @ 
with a:litter of six kittens. On the fm 
day of their removal they were surprise! 
to find the cat comfortably stowed away 
a snug corner in their new domicil, wit 
one of her kittens nestling at her side. 

The next-day their surprise was furth! 
increased on finding a second kitten. TW 
cat, it was found by watching, would les? 
the house soon after nightfall, and on the 
following day would return with one of 
her family. 

On the sixth day, the whole litter hat 
been safely deposited, and the anxious ™ 
ther, apparently satisfied with the result 0 
her unparalleled exertions in following bet 
friends, has settled down into as common 





place a cat, to all external appearances, * 
can be found in this city. Itis said, a0 
indeed we have often noticed it, that 9 
will remain by a house long after it is de- 
serted by human beings, preferring 1's % 

haunts to the society of those who hat 
given it food and shelter. But there a 
some brilliant exceptions to this gen 

ungrateful character, as our story illus 
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trates. We have another exception in 
view—a large, handsome cat who will fol- 
low his master at a call, like a dog, and 
jump into the water (an element said to be 
abhorred by the species) at his bidding. 

{ Boston Herald. 








Religion. 





———_—— 


THE TOP OF THE WELL. 


During a revival of religion in one of the 
Eastern States some years since, the pastor 
of the church where the work was going 
on, encountered one of those cases of re- 
ligious conviction where there seems to be 
an unusually strong tendency to look the 
wrong way for help. The person alluded 
to, had been, for some days, or perhaps 
weeks, under serious impressions, and ap- 
parently deeply in earnest. Others who 
had been impressed at the same time, were 
rejoicing in a good hope through grace, and 
some who had started much later towards 
the kingdom had also entered it. Still this 
particular person found no comfort. He 
had been religiously educated, and seemed, 
thoroughly to understand in theory the 
way of salvation; but a practical applica- 
tid of it in his own case seemed out of 
the question. Iftold that he was a sinner, 
lost and helpless he would say he knew it, 
but did not feel it as he shoulddo. Ifthe 
minister pointed him to Jesus Christ as an 
all-sufficient, willing Saviour, and told him 
that there was no other name given under 
heaven whereby he could be saved, and 
that it was only necessary for him to be- 
lieve in Christ, and he would be saved, he 
would reply, that he had no doubt of that, 
but that the great difficulty with him was 
to get that faith, so indispensible, in order 
tohis coming to Christ;—that he was 
striving for that all the while. 

The minister saw full well where his 
difficulty lay. He was trying to do the 
work himself which Divine grace alone 
could do. He was endeavoring to feel 
more and more sinful; thinking that then 
he would be prepared to come to Christ, 
and with all his efforts was striving to beget 
within himself that faith which is the gift 
ofGod alone. Had he been able to feel 
towards his sins just as he ought to have 
done, then he would already have given 
evidence that he was a child of God with 
arenewed heart; and had he been able to 
exercise an evangelical faith, then he would 
have saved himself, and not have needed 
tocome to such a helper as Christ. 

Seeing, therefore, that the inquirer’s 
mental vision was turned wholly in upon 
himself instead of upward towards the cross, 
the minister said to him, ‘ Suppose you had 
fallen into a well, and were looking up for 
help? If you just stood looking around 
you down at the bottom, what would you 
see but the wet, dark, dismal bottom of the 
well? There would be no light, and no 
one to help. You might stand thereever 
80 long, thinking how bad off you were, 
and how you could pull yourself out, if 
you only had something to do it with; but 
this would not profit you. If you wish 
for light and the needed help, what can you 
do, but look up to the top of the well— 
look right up, and if it is to be bad, you'll 
have it.’ ‘ Look right up! That’sit,’ said 
the poor troubled sinner—the idea appear- 
ing to flash at once into his mind; ‘ yes, 
that’s it; I’ve been all the while looking at 
myself, instead of looking up, to Christ, I 
see it now. It’s just what I needed— 
look away from yourself, and up to the 
Saviour. I must look to the top of the 
well.’ 

That evening was an evening long to be 
remembered. A new light had burst upon at 
least one soul. The poor benighted in- 
quirer, who had so long been lingering on 
the threshold of the kingdom, whilst others 
were passing by and entering in, had at 
last himself found the way. His clouds 
and darkness had been dispersed before 
the rising Sun of Righteousness. He had 
learned to look to the top of the well. 

[ Presbyterian. 











A BAD MEMORY. 


Nothing is more common than to hear 
religious persons complainimg of a bad 
Memory, especially in connection with 
religious offices. We seldom hear this 
tomplaint without remembering a minister 
of our childhood, eccentric in his manners, 


on one occasion said somewhat which he 
greatly wished to impress on the minds of 
his auditory, and therefore added, ‘There, | 
now, remember that, will you? Do you 
say, you don’t know, for your memory is 
very bad? Not so bad as you wish us to | 
think it is, for certainly it retains what 
would be far better forgotten. If any one 
does you an injury, you can remember that | 
readily and long enough.’ This is entirely 
correct, and few blessings are of more im- 
portance to us, or should be the object of 
more frequent and fervent prayer than that 
of a sanctified memory ; a blessing promis- 
ed by our Lord in his parting farewell ad- 
dress to his disciples, and which he beauti- 
fully represents as a part of the work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

‘I am persuaded,’ says a living preacher 
of the highest eminence, ‘ the complaint is 
too general, and helps muct. to produce the 
effect it laments. The memory, like a 
friend, lovesto be trusted, and rewards 
confidence. No man will be satisfied who 
measures his power of retention by his 
wishes ; and the memory should not be 
censured because it does not lodge every 
thing it meets with, which would produce 
superfluity and ‘confusion. The goodness 
of it very much consists in an instinctive 
property, by which it throws off what is 
needless and unsuitable, and applies only 
what is pertinent and necessary.’ 

There was much wisdom in the public 
Sabbath evening prayer of an old minister, 
that God would enable them to retain all 
that was good, and forget all that was sin- 
ful. Such a petition should be often pre- 
sented by the Christian, especially in the 
closet. In that hallowed spot we have the 
choicest recollections, and remember most 
readily the blessings we have realized, and 
the obligations under which we were laid 
to our heavenly Friend. 








Parental. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


At the table a little child naturally in- 
clines to put its little hand upon objects 
within its reach. A knife, a fork, a tea- 
spoon, a tea-cup, cake, sweetmeats, pie, 
&c., in their turn, share its attention, and 
are subjects of its depredation. ‘* Why, my 
child, you must not have that.’ The little 
hand is perhaps restrained a little. But it 
is either triumphant, or effectually restrain- 
ed in a very short time. Every time the 
child comes to the table, the little hand is 
sure to act a conspicuous part. One parent 
adopts one course, and another a different 
one. ‘My child, do you not know you 
must not have that?’ The child knows no 
such thing. It reaches for one and another 
and another, as they are successively placed 
beyond its reach. The conflict goes on. 
The child is sometimes sent away from the 
table, and sometimes punished. But it 
makes a great deal of trouble. 

Another parent conducts very differently. 
The little hand reaches and grasps its ob- 
ject. ‘ Put that down,, says a gentle, but 
determined voice. The child is sober, and 
lookg the parent steadily intheeye. ‘ You 
must put thatdown.’ Thechild does not 
know yet what is to be the result, and holds 
on. The parent’s hand is placed gently 
upon the hand of the child. If need be, a 
little tap of the hand upon the unyielding 
one, isadded. The grasp is loosened. Thus 
one lesson is learned. The same course is 
pursued by the steady and watchful parent, 
till all is settled. The child has learned 
the first lesson of seif-denial. It is peace- 
able at the table. This I have seen. 

E. Y. 


COME THIS WAY, FATHER.’ 


During a visit to the sea-shore of our 
State, some two years since, with a party 
of friends, it was proposed one bright after- 
noon that we should make up a party and 
go down the harbor on a fishing excursion. 
We accordingly started, and after sailing 
about three miles, a young lady of the com- 
pany declined going farther, and requested 
us toland heron one of the small islands 
in the harbor, where she proposed to stay 
until ourveturn. My little boy, then about 
four years old, preferred remaining with 
her. Accordingly we left them and pro- 
ceeded some six miles farther. We re- 
mained out much longer than we intended, 
and as night approached a thick fog set in 














tnd graphic in his style and delivery, who 





| Without a compass, and not knowing the 
right direction to steer, we groped our 


| distinguished the breaking of the surf on 


| heard through the thick fog and above the 
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way along for some hours, until finally we 


the rocks of one of the islands, but were 
at a loss to know which one of them. I 
stood up in the stern of the boat, where I 
had been steering, and shouted with all 
my strength. I listened a moment, and 


breaking of the surf, the sweet voice of my 
boy calling, ‘Come this way, father !— 
steer straight for me—I’m here waiting for 
you!’ Westcered by that sound, and soon 
my little boy leaped to my arms with joy, 
saying, ‘I knew you would hear me, fa- 
ther!’ and nestled to sleep on my bosom. 
The child and the maiden are both sleep- 
ing now. They died in two short weeks 
after the period I refer to, with hardly an 
interval of time between their two deaths. 
Now tossed on the rough sea of life, with- 
out compass or guide, enveloped in fog 
and surrounded by rocks, I seem to hear 
the sound of that cherub voice calling from 
the bright shore, ‘Come this way, father ! 
steer straight for me!’ When oppressed 
with sadness, I take my way to our quiet 
cemetery, still as I stand by one little 
mound, the same musical voice echoes from 
thence, ‘Come this way, father!—I’m 
waiting for thee!’ 











Benevolence. 








LETTER FROM A HINDOO BOY. 
To the little girls who help support him in the 
Mission-school at Ahmednuggur. 


My dear sisters.—I am very happy to 
write you a few lines, because I know you 
are my kind friends, and will be glad to 
hear from me. When Mrs. Wilder told 
me how kind you are, to work that I may 
have means to go to school, I thought your 
hearts must be very benevolent; for who 
am I, that you should take so much trouble 
for me? Iam not worthy of your great 
kindness; but I pray the Lord may bless 
you for it. I hope he has answered your 
many prayers for me, and led me out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. I was 
very far from Christ, but now I hope he has 
given me a new heart to love him. Pray 
much for me; pray for my little brothers 
also, that they may early learn to love that 
blessed Saviour who died for them and 
for us. 

Ihope, my dear sisters, that you all love 
the Saviour, and that we shall meet in 
heaven. But I am sorry to say, nearly all 
the people of this great land are far from 
God. They are in great darkness, and 
worship gods of wood and stone. Pray 
much for them, that théy may love and 
worship the true God that made them. I 
rejoice to tell you, that J was received into 
the church at Bhinggorr on the 9th of 
November, 1851. I wish to become a 
preacher. Missionaries are very kind to 
come so far to labor for our salvation. I 
have two uncles and two aunts who are 
Christians. They, and my father and mo- 
ther, salute you. 

With sincere gratitude and Christian love, 
' Your brother in Christ, 
Ganoo Powar. 

When this letter was handed to us, a 
former teacher at the Ahmednuggur mis- 
sionary station was near, and we passed it 
tohim. ‘Ganoo?’ he said: ‘yes, I re- 
member Ganoo—a fine little boy. He at- 
tended my wife’s school; he lived in our 
compound.’ 

‘What do you mean by ‘compound ?’’ 
‘On our premiseg—the mission premises. 
There were a number of little cabins in our 
yard, built of sundry brick, with a ground- 
floor, and covered with thatch, where: the 
heathen children belonging to the mission 
lived.’ 

‘ What furniture did the cabin contain ?” 
Helaughed. ‘Not much furniture accord- 
ing to your notions; oniy a pillow to sleep 
on at night, sometimes a mat, anda drink- 
ing-vessel also—that’s all.’ 

‘ No chairs, or tables, or—?’ ‘ Nothing. 
Few wants, few cares ; the children slept 
here; their parents brought them their 
meals, a plate of rice and currie, and they 
ate without knives or forks, or spoons; 
that is native living.’ 

‘ How different from us!’ our little read- 
ers exclaim. But different as they are in 
this respect, how much greater is the dif- 


ter! There, filthy and disgusting idols are 
worshiped—gods of wood and stone; we 
honor the one true and living God, and 
put ovr trust in his dear Son Jesus Christ, 
who bore our sins on the cross. Dear 
Ganoo has learned of this Saviour. How 
happy has it made him; and how happy 
must those children be, who help support 
hir® in the mission-school. 








Nurserp. 





GRANDMA. 
‘Why don’t you have wrinkles in your 
face, ma? I think they are pretty.’ 

‘Why, my son? Do you like to see 
wrinkles ?” 

‘Yes, because grandma has wrinkles in 
her face. 1 think grandma is pretty.’ 
‘Then you love grandma, don’t you?’ 

‘ Yes, she is very good to me. Is it 
right, ma, to love anybody when they are 
old?” 

‘Yes, yes, my boy, Iam very glad you 
love grandma. She is good, very good to 
you, and when your pa was a little boy 
like you, she was young and walked 
straight, and did a great many things for 
him. Don’t you remember how she told 
you, your pa was very sick once, and she 
went away and prayed to the Lord to spare 
him? She has been a very kind and faith- 
ful mother.’ : 

‘ Yes, mother, and when the strawberries 
are ripe again, I shall pick my dipper full 
for her. She cant walk to get any now, 
and what else shall I do for her?’ 

‘You should be very quiet when you 
go to see her. She don’t love a noise, and 
you should speak very kindly to her, and 
get her cane when she wants it, and do just 
as she tells you.’ 

‘QO, Ido, mother, and I pray for her too, 
and she says J am her dear little boy. I 
think she loves me too. What makes her, 
ma?’ 

‘Dont you know, my dear, that you love 
her? That makes you what she loves to 
see. Because you love her, you love to see 
others look like her. You cannot prize her 
too much. We shall not have her kind 
and gracious smile very long. We should 
try to make old people as happy as we can. 
They can have but few comforts in this life, 
and we should not take any of-them away 
by neglect; or stubborn ways, and unkind 
words.’ [ Myrtle. 





“TL LOVE THAT CHICKEN, THAT I DO, 


Now what caused such an expression to 
gush forth from the warm heart of a little 
child? That chicken. which he loved, 
showed a remarkable sympathy and kind- 
ness towards a broken-winged one, of the 
same brood. The brood had become old 
enough to take to the roost, but the one 
injured in his wing could not get up there, 
and was obliged to content himself with 
climbing up the side of an out-door wood- 
pile, some distance from the comfortable 
resting-place cf his fellows. One of the 
brood went with him to the wood-pile 
roost, nestled by his side, kept him com- 
pany by day and by night, taking his part 
when pecked at by others, and showing in 
various ways, great sympathy and kind- 
ness, till the injured one had outgrown his 
misfortune. 

The child noticed, and was greatly in- 
terested in this striking manifestation of 
friendship; and could not well help ex- 
claiming, ‘I love that chicken, that I do,’ 
and well he might. There was something 
in that chicken’s conduct towards his un- 
fortunate fellow, worthy of being loved— 
worthy of man’s imitation. i 

There are, so to speak, many broken- 
winged ones in the human family, who can- 
not reach the comfortable places of rest 
which others enjoy. They should receive 
substantial tokens of sympathy and kind- 
ness from the more favored. Let such op- 
portunities be wellimproved. By so doing 
we shall awaken in many bosoms, emotions 
of love towards ourselves, call forth hearty 
benedictions upon us, and find in our ex- 
perience the truth of the inspired declara- 
tion, that itis more blessed to give than to 
receive :— 

“Give and do good—be kind to all— 
The humble and the poor; 
True blessings on your head shall fall, 
Which kindness can secure.” 
Ch. Watchman. 


All things are soon prepared in a well-ord sred 
house. 











from the sea, entirely enshrouding us. 





ference in another and a far greater mat- 
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WINDSOR CASTLE.—Continued. 


The Grand Reception Room is ninety feet 
in length, thirty-four in width, and thirty-three 
in height. The walls are hung with tapestries 
which are said to have decorated the rooms of 
Queen Maria Antoinette. All the decorations 
of the room are more in the French style than 
those of any other room I saw in England. In 
this room, the Queen holds her balls, and when 
its magnificent chandeliers are lighted up, its 
gilded ceiling and magnificent furniture, must 
make a very splendid appearance. The most 
remarkable object in the room, is a very large 
and costly Malachite vase, presented to Queen 
Victoria, by the Emperor Nicholes of Russia. 

The lover of paintings would love to linger 
in the Vandyke room, in which there are more 
than twenty portraits, all by the celebrated 
painter whose name the room bears. 

We were shown through the private apart- 
ments, by the house keeper, a lady-like person- 
age, worthy to be remembered as being the 
first official with whom we had come in contact 
in England who dil not expect a fee. 

We were first led along the corridor, which 
is five hundred and twenty feet in length. The 
ceiling is richly ornamented and the walls are 
covered with pictures of great beauty. It 
forms an attractive promenade for the Queen, 
or occupants of the castle, when the weather 
in unfavorable for exercise in the open air. 

We then visited the Queen’s breakfast-room, 
the dining-room, two drawing-rooms, and the 
library, and chapel. The rooms were all rich- 
ly, though not gaudily furnished ; taken as a 
whole, the apartments are not equal in splen- 
dor to those of several private palaces I after- 
wards visited on the continent. There was an 
air of comfort about the rooms, that is not 
often to be found in palaces. They looked as 
though they might be lived in. 

Beneath the windows of these apartments 
were the Queen’s flower gardens, which were 
prettily laid out, but did not contain a great 
variety of flowers. The common scarlet ge- 
raniums appeared in great abundance, and also 
aspecies of, red flax. There is a beautiful 
fountain in the centre, and several statues both 
of bronze and marble. 

Our next visit was to St. George’s Chapel, 
a noble building, erected by Edward II. It is 
of course very old. It has been repaired, en- 
larged, and beautified by successive monarchs, 
and is now regarded as one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in England. In 
this chapel are the remains of Henry VI, 
Richard III, Henry VIII, and his Queen Jane 
Seymour, and Charles I. When in my young 
days, I read of the deeds of Henry VIII, who 
threw off the popery of Rome, that he might 
introduce a popery of his own. and of Charles 
1, who strove so earnestly to crush the rising 
liberties of England, I never expected to stand 
over their ashes. When I did so, and looked 
up at the knightly banners, swords, and hel- 
mets, that hung in profusion around me, I felt 
to rejoice that I lived in a republican land, 
where men are reverenced as men, and not as 
knights of the garter, and where the only nobi- 
lity is that of goodness and wisdom. 

Having satisfied our curiosity in the chapel, 
we were about to leave the castle, when we 
were told that visitors always made it a point 
to see the royal stables. A ticket of admission 
was necessary, but as said ticket is given to 
all who apply for it, at the clerk’s office, that 
presented but a small obstacle in the way. 
Though [ have no great love for stables, I never- 
theless followed the multitude to look at the 
horses, carriages, harnesses and saddles of the 
Queen. The stables do not bear much resem- 
blance to the places bearing that name, with 
which the reader is familiar. Upon said stables 
and buildings connected with them, about three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars have recent- 
ly been expended, by order of Parliament,—a 
sum that would pay the salary of the President 


of the United States for more than a dozen 
years. 


There was a large number of fine horses in 
the stables, and carriages of all descriptions. 
It occurred to me, that Victoria could scarcely 
want one hundred and twenty horses—a num- 
ber for which provision was made, and further- 
more, that a great many of her faithful subjects 
would be very thankful if their dwellings con- 











tained half the comforts and conveniences pro- 
vided for her horses. Horses ought to be well 
treated ; but I could not but feel, that a portion 
of the money expended on the royal stables, 
might have been disposed of in a better man- 
ner. 

To the south of the castle is the great Park. 
It formerly contained nearly four thousand 
acres, but now contains about eighteen hun- 
dred. It is well stocked with deer, and in dif- 
ferent parts of it there are several lodges, one 
of which was sometimes used as a summer resi- 
dence of George I. I did not visit them as 
the declining sun warned me that it was time 

to set iny face towards London. J. A. 

—————__——_ 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

South Abington, Oct. 30th. 1852. 
Dear sir.—I think the Youth’s Companion is 
one of the best papers published in this coun- 
try, for children and youth. Let our children 
read the Companion attentively, throughout the 
land, and I believe there would be a great 
change in the morals of the young. The Sab- 
bath would be much better observed. Parents 
would be more respected, and better obeyed. 
There would be less profanity, intemperance, 
gambling, pilfering, and such like vices. And 
we might expect that when the fathers and mo- 
thers are gone, there will be a generation pre- 
pared to take their places. Yours respectfully, 

L. B. Noves. 

















SELF-DENIAL OF POOR CHILDREN. 


The foll: wing statements are from the Lon- 
don Ragged School Magazine :— 

‘ A little girl who attends our ragged school, 
works very hard to assist in supporting herself 
and her widowed mother, her earnings being 
sixty cents per week. She leaves home at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and returns about 
eight at night. She has her breakfast before 
she leaves in the morning, and all her poor mo- 
ther can afford to give her is two cents per day, 
to buy a cake for her dinner. For four succes- 
sive days she denied herself even this, in order 
to save her money to buy a Bible with, the other 
four cents being made up by a kind friend. 
Her mother formerly a Papist, now enjoys the 
Bible, it being read to her every night by this 
dear child; and she told me when I visited her, 
that she never was so happy before—this little 
girl was quite a comfort to her mother.’ 

‘ Another child, who had never possessed a 
Bible, received, last month, the second prize for 
an answer to one of the Bible questions, and 
immediately purchased with the money a copy 
of the sacred volume.’ 

———_—_—_ 


INATTENTION. 


‘ Where can my rubber be ?’said Miss Sarah 
Frances. ‘I have run up stairs, looked ali 
around there, looked in the sitting-room, bed- 
room and kitchen; yes, every where. Now 
some one has taken it and thought it was theirs. 
Now the bell is ringing, I shall be a tardy girl 
to-day because I cannot find my rubber. How 
it vexes me.’ 

‘Perhaps, my dear, it came off in the mud, 
and you did not perceive it. You had better 
start and look very carefully as you go.’ 

‘I don’t think it did, but I must go if I go 
with but one. I will do as you say!’ 

So away she darted through the door, look- 
ing for the rubber in the mud. No sooner had 
she turned her eyes to her steps than she ob- 
served both rubbers on one foot. How came 
it there ?—She put it on over the other rubber 
through inattention.—[ Myrtle. 
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THE WATCH. 


And is it always true time with thee? Doth 
thy watch never deceive thee ? And where- 
fore is it that the silent hand misguides thee ? 
Something within is disarranged. Dust hath 
clogged it, the oil is dry, or the weather hath 
relaxed or braced too tight the spring. Take 
thy watch to the artisan that understands its 
inward structure, and he shall restore it to its 
regular motion and its use. 

Ah, my child, and what are the actions of 
man? What are thy actions? How irregular! 
how wild! how sad! how useless! For sin 
hath marred the spring of all, sin hath over- 
spread the soul. That spirit breathed into 
man by God himself, so noble in its origin so 
excellent in its nature, sin hath corrupted its 
every thought, affection, feeling, motion, Ah, 
take it to Him who gave it thee, to Him who 
understands its value, and its malady: take it 
to thy God, and he can yet restore it, his spirit 
shall give to it again the ‘beauty of holiness.’ 
Psa. xxix. 2. 

——— 


A BRIGHT caILD.—The following incident 
took place ina public school in Lowell a few 
days since. A little boy was asked how many 
mils makea cent. Ten, sir, was the prompt 
— Immediately a bright faced girl held up 
her little hand in token of dissent. ‘ Well, miss, 
what have youtosay?’ ‘Please, sir, 10 mills 
don’t make a cent. Pa says all the mills in 
town don’t make a cent.’—V. Bedford Bulletin. 
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LORD NELSON. 

Human nature is very frail. No man ever 
had a stronger sense of it under the influence 
of a sense of justice than Lord Nelson. He 
was loath to inflict punishment; and when he 
was obliged, as he called it,‘to endure the 
torture ofseeing men flogged,’ he came out of 
his cabin with a hurried step, ran into the 
gangway, made his bow to the general, and, 
reading the articles of war the culprit has in- 
fringed, said, ‘ Boatswain, do your duty.” The 
lash was instantly applied, and consequently 
the sufferer exclaimed, ‘Forgive me, admiral, 
forgive me!’ On such an occasion, Lord Nel- 
son would look round with wild anxiety, and, 
as all his fellow officers kept silence he would 
say, ‘What! none of you speak for him? 
Avast! cast him off!’ Aad then add, to the 
suffering culprit, ‘Jack, in the day of battle 
remember me!’ and he became a good fellow 
in future. A poor man was about to be flogged 
—a landsman—and few pitied him. His offence 
was drunkenness. As he was being tied up, 
a lovely girl, contrary to all rules, rushed 
through the officers, and falling on her knees, 
clasped Nelson’s hand, in which were the 
articles of war, exclaiming, ‘ Pray, forgive him, 
your honor, and he shall never offend you 
again.’ ‘ Your face,’ said Nelson, ‘is a secu- 
rity for his good behaviour. Let him go; the 
fellow cannot be bad who has such a lovely 
creature in his care.’ The man rose to be a 
lieutenant ; his name was William Pye. 
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THE PREACHING I LIKE. 


We think it was Lord Kames, who, on being 
asked what kind of preaching he preferred, 
replied. ‘that which makes me shrink closer 
and closer into the remote corner of the pew, 
feeling that the devil is after me!’ And in 
this reply an important truth is intimated, 
though in a rough way. Preaching should 
make sinners feel that destruction is on their 
track, and will soon overtake them unless they 
repent. It should be to them more than a mys- 
terious hand, writing strange characters on the 
walls of the church. Itshould de an authori- 
tative declaration of truths, which set hearts 
a trembling, in language too plain to need an 
interpreter or be misunderstood. It should 
clothe the countenance of the wicked with dis- 
tress, even as it does those of the righteous 
with smiling joy.—[.Morning Star. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


As a gentleman was walking in the street, 
he saw at some distance ahead half a dozen 
men proceeding with slow and measured step 
to their day’s work. Ina minute or two he 
overtook them, and soom looked back upon 
them far in the distance. ‘What makes the 
difference ?’ said he to himself; ‘I was the son 
ofa poor laboring man. Why am I not like 
these men, now plodding on in the same condi- 
tion of poverty and toil? Evidently for the 
same reason that I have left them all behind 
me. From my earliest childhood, whenever 
I had anything to do, I have done it with my 
might, whether working , by the day’ or‘ by the 
job.” These men are working for others—I 
suppose by the day—They take a ‘slow and 
easy’ motion. They will plod on so through 
life, and never rise any higher. If we would 
win the prize we must run for it.’ 
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PAUL'S ESTIMATE OF HEAVEN. 


‘J reckon,’ he says, like a man skilled in this 
spiritual arithmetic, ‘I reckon, after a due 
estimate of their comparative value, ‘that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed.’ 

No man was ever so well qualified to make 
this estimate. Of the sufferings of the present 
world, he had shared more largely than any 
other man. Of the glory that shall be revealed, 
he had a glimpse granted to nootherman. He 
had heard the words of God, and seen the 
vision cf the Almighty ; andthe result of this 
priveleged experience was, he ‘ desired to de- 
part and be with Christ 7 that he desired to es- 
cape from this Minne of tears; that he was im- 
patient to recover the celestial vision, eager to 
perpetuate the momentary foretaste of the 
glories of immortality —[Hannah More. 
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RICHES AND MISERY. 


Ihave a rich neighbor who is always so 
busy that he has no leisure to laugh; the 
whole business of his life is to get money, 
that he may still get more and more money. 
He is still drudging on, saying that Solomon 
says, ‘The diligent hand maketh rich. And 
it is true indeed ; but he considers not that it 
is not in the power of riches to make a man 
happy, for it was wisely said by a man of great 
observation, ‘Thet there may be as many 
miseries beyond riches as on this side of them.’ 
We see but the outside of the rich man’s hap- 
piness ; a few consider him to be like the silk- 
worm, that, when she seems to play, is at the 
very same time spinning her own bowels, and 
consuming herself. And this many rich men 
do—loading themselves with corroding cares, 
to keep what they have already got. Let us, 
therefore, be thankful for health and compe- 
tence, and, above all, for a quiet conscience. 

[Isaac Walton. 


Infancy is loveable, notwithstanding fretful- 
ness and the hooping cough. 








SCRAPS. 
_ A few evenings ago, a little boy sat looking 
in silence at the stars, as they came forth with 
the shade of night. At length he spoke to his 
father, who sat near him, and asked— Pa, are 
not the stars the angels’ eyes ” 

This question from a child of four years old 
embodies a sublimity of poetic thought, which 
few gray heads could conceive. 

How short-lived are the best resolutions 
made in our own strength! they resemble the 
early dew which soon passeth away, and the 
grass upon the house-top which withereth afore 
it groweth up. 

Those who defer their gifts till their death- 
beds, do as good as say, ‘ Lord. I will give thee 
something when I can keep it no longer.’ 

Be not proud of thy riches, but afraid of them, 
lest they be as silver bars’ to cross thy way to 
heaven. 








Doetry. 
A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


A mother knelt beside the couch 
Where her fair children slept ; 

While through the curtain’s ample folds 
The pensive moonlight crept. 

Then thought within that mother’s heart 
Awoke her hopes and fears ; 

She prayed as mothers only pray 
Who think of future years. 

‘Father! thou knowest all the cares 
Which rend my anxious heart ; 

Ah, early cause these little ones 
To choose the better part. 


Keep them from folly and from sin; 
From those that lead astray; 

And guide them ’mid the snares of earth, 
In wisdom’s narrow way. 

Deal gently with them, for his sake, 
Who loved such lambs as these ; 

I ask not wealth, nor power, nor fame, 
Nor charms the eye to please. 


But cast their lot among thy friends, 
Where thy dear people dwell ; 

And may they love the house of prayer, 
The psalm, and Sabbath bell. 

Think of thy: promise made to those 
Who fix in thee their trust; _ 

And still, O Lord! remember them, 
When I am in the dust.’ 


——————— 


A PET. 
I have a sweet little pet!—she is up with the 
lark, {dark, 
And at eve she’s asleep when the valleys are 
And oe clatters and dances the blessed day 
ong, 
Now laughing in gladness, now singing a song. 
She never is silent—the whole summer day 
She a on the green with the blossoms at 
play, 
Now seeking a buttercup—seeking a rose, 
Or laughing aloud at the thistle she blows. 


She never is still—now at some merry pelf, 
You'll smile as you watch her, in spite of your- 
self ; {of fun 
You may chide her in vain, for those eyes full 
Are smiling in mirth at the mischief she’s done, 
And whatever you do—that same thing without 
doubt, 
Must the mischievous Annie be busied about; 
She’s as brown as a nut, but a beauty to me, 
And there’s nothing her keen little eyes cannot 
see. 








She dances and sings, and has many sweet airs, 
And to infant accomplishments, adding her 


prayers ; 
1 have told everything that the darling can do, 
For ’twas only last summer her years numbered 
two; thing, 
She’s the picture of health, and a southern-born 
Just as ready to weep as she’s ready to sing, 
And I fain would be foe to the lip that hath 
smiled 
At this wee bit of song of the dear little child. 
—»p—- 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 

Angry looks can do no good, 

And blows are delt in blindness ; 
Words are better understood, 

If spoken but in kindness. 
Simple love far more hath wrought, 

Although by childhood uttered, 
Than all the battles ever fought, 

Or oaths that men have uttered. 
Friendship oft wonld linger last, 

And quarrels be prevented, 
If little words were let go past, 

Forgiven—not resented. 
Foolish things are frowns and sneers, 

For angry thoughts reveal them ; 
Rather drown them all in tears, 

[ Gems. 


» Than let another feel them. 
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